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ABSTRACT ^ ^ c « i - 

It is possible to examine the development of English 

wh-questions in first and second language learners and to detect 
regularities in the order of emergence of certain linguistic 
structares. it is also possible to speculate whether the stages in 
language acquisition correspond to the transformational derivation in 
transformational grammar. The English-speaking author reports here on 
the English-language development of his two Norwegiaa-speaking 
chLldren as seen in wh-guestions. Particular difficulties are noted 
and discussed. Examining these processes points out the need for a 
more comprehensive language-J-earning theory which considers general 
cognitive factors along with linguistic mechanisms. Tables ^ 

demonstrating wh-capability and development are included along with a 
bibliography. (VM) 
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The Development of Wh-Quostions in First and 
Second Language - Learn ers . [ 1 ] 
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Roger Brown (19683 
an analysis of Wh-ques 
three children whose 1 
studied by him and his 
University [3], The a 
whether or not there w 
speech of preschool ch 
ational rules of curra 
grammar also fi gur e in 
other words* if the in 
strings in a transform 
to stages in the d h i 1 d 
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actualized in adult £o 
to the child for imita 
the speech of children 
development* it would 
grammar has managed to 
operations^ and it wou 
empiricist exp 1 ajiat ion 



[2] reports the result of 
tions in the speech of the 
anguage development has been 
associates at Harvard 
nalysis was made to determine 
as evidence in the spontaneous 
ildren that the transform- 

nt generative-transformational 
the child’s competence , in 
termediate hypothetical 
ational analysis correspond 
’s development of Wh -qua st i ons , 
rmediates are not* usually, 
rms and hence not available 
t ion , If they occurred in 

at a certain stage of 
suggest that transformational 
capture psychologically real 
Id throw further doubt on an 
of language acquisition. 



[1] I am indebted to my supervisor, Ur. Terence 
Moore at the Language Centre, University of Essex, 
for critical comments and advice on this paper. He 
is* however, not responsible for the views expressed 
and my possible misinterpretation of Professor 
Brown’s views, for which I apologize, 

[2] See also R, Brown at al, (1969] and 
Ursula Bellugi (1965), 

[3] The team has included also Ursula Bellugi, 

Colin Fraser, Dan Slobin, Jean Berko Gleason, and 
David McNeill* 
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slnee these intermediate structures are not 
examplified in the language data the child is 
exposed to , 



The Grammar of Wh- Questions 

Table 1 i^resents examples of types of sentences 
that I shall be concerned with in this report, here 
given in their adult form. 

TABLE 1 

When will John come? 

What was Mary saying? 

Where has he gone? 

How do you like it? 

Why did John leave? 

Who did Mary see? 

Who saw John? 

In the currant transformation analysis the 
sentences in Table 1 are derived transformationally 
from a final derived' phrase marker (a terminal 
string of symbols derived by phrase structure rules) 
The leftmost symbol will be an abstract int er - 
rogativa morpheme (0), followed by the subject 
noun phrase (NP) and the verb phrase (VP), Each of 
thes*^ major constituents will dominate a hierarchy 
of minor constitnents. Thus the VP will contain 
an AUX, which contains tense (T) and a verbal 
auxiliary constituent. It will further include to 
the right of AUX a main verb (V) and an NP when 
the sentence requiresa direct object. If the 
sentence requires an adverbial (ADV) , this will be 
generated to the right of the VP. The constituent 
to be questioned, either the subject NP or the 
ob j ect NP or the Ad v ^ will have associated with it 
an abstract dummy element (WH) [4], Before lexical 
insertion, a simplified underlying string for a 
sentence like 

When will John read the book ? 

ttt "'The constituent itself dominates indefinite 
elements, such as; * some thing*, * at some place*. 

For a treatment of questions, see J. J. Katz S 
P, M, Postal (1964), pp . 79-117. 
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would look like thisi 

Q NP AUX V NP Wii^ADV Ct ime) 



Pot convenience we will rendeT it 

Q John will read the book WHEJN 

In rhis example the constituent ADV has been 
questioned. If an NP is questioned, either 

Q John will read WHAT or Q WHO will read the book. 



To derive the normal question, two transform-* 
ations are required Cdisregarding the transform- 
ation that deletes Q) * namely. Cl) a "pre'| OSing 
transformation”, which moves the constituent with 
the WH-feature to a f r ont pos i t i on (this trans- 
formation applies vacuously when it is the subject 
iNP that contains the ^VU-f eature) , i^nd (2) a * 

’•transposing transformation”, which moves l^he firs 
element of) the auxiliary in front of the subject 
NP* Q John wi ll read WHAT will by (1) be change, 
into 

WHAT John wi 11 read? 



and further by (2) into * 

WHAT will John read ? 

If morpho-phonemic rules were applied to the 
underlying non-transformed strings, sentences like 
the following would resultt, 

John will re ad what ? , " 

John will read 'the book when ? 

Wh o will read ithe book ? 

If wo assume that the stages in language acquisition 

mirror the transf,OTniatibnal derivation in trans- 
formational .grammar, we would expect to find 
sentences in the child^s grammar that are basically 
of this form* I shall therefore, refer to it as the 
first Hypothetical Intermediate 

It should be noted, however , that the H.1,1 
is not identical with Brown *s ”Occas Iona 1 Quest ionP 
(1968, p. 279X. In Brown *s treatment the Wh-word 
is spoken With heavy Stress aiid prising intonation* 
lie gives the following e x am ^ i e . ” i s om e^on e said ; 
’John will read the telephone book’ one might 
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respond ’John will read what ? ^ "* This would not 
in my analysis constitute an example of H*I,1* As 
a question it is semantically different from a 
normal question in that the constituent that is 
questioned is already known and the question 
expresses a disbelief or astonishment [ 5] « The 
sentence we would expect to find, if our assumption 
were correct, would be one with normal interrogative 
stress and intonation* 

The next stage of development would be one in 
which morpho-phoneraic rules were applied to an 
underlying string after preposing, but in the 
absence of transposing* This would result in 
sentences likei 

What John will read ? 

When John will read the book ? 

I shall refer to this type as the second llypo^ 
theilcal Intermediate (iui.2)* It corresponds to 
th^ Hypothetical Intermediate fouf.d to be a general 
feature of the grammar of the fhree children 
studied by Brown and his associates. 

Diagram 1 is meant to illustrate some of the 
features relevant to our discussion of the under- 
lying structures of Wh-questious as they might be 
represented in a chiT3’*s grammar. The 2. symbolizes 
the fact that a sentence is to be interpreted as a 
question; the constituent to be questioned has 
received the feature +WH , If the constituent at 
the NP node has the additional feature +human , 
the lexical item to be chosen will be Who ; if it 
is -human , the lexical item be What , 

Similarly, the features associated with the +WH 
of the ADV node will ultimately generate the 
lexical items Where, When, How , and Why respectively. 



Jb] J, J, Katz § P. M. Postal (1964), pp. 108-112, 
discuss the distinction between ordinary questions 
and ’’echo questions” (Brown’s ’’occasionai questions”) 
and propose the introduction of an Emphasis Marker 
in deep structure to account for this difference. 
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diagram 1 




(c) 

Cd) 

CeD 

(f) 



Adam 

Rune 

Mummy 

Eve 



past 

past 

pres 

pres 



DO 
c an 

be ing 



go 

go 

find 

do 



Re idun 
what 



WHERE 

WHY 

HOW 

there 



o 
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The diajgrani has been desigr. %>d for expository 
convenienee j details have thtrefore been omitted 
and notational conventioni violated. Ca)»(f) 
exemplify structures underlying the hypothetical ly 
intermediate strings in Table 2. 

- 5 



The rules of th'* grammar wil 
geTiei-ate sentences of the form i 
table 2, 



1 up to this point 
Ilustrated by 



TABLE 2 

(a) Daddy come when? 



Cb) Ml "’my saying what? 
Cc) Adam goed where? 
(dj Rune did go why? 







tei 


Mummy can find 


Re idun 


how? 






Cf) 


Eve are doing 
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er e ? 


Brown £ 


pred 


iet i on 


that sentences 


of this 


type 


would bt 


V the 


first 


to emerge after 


the in 


it 1ml 



t ransf oimat ional stage was not borne out by the 
result of his analysis of the material. ”In fact, 
that was not the next step - at least not the next 
step we could see, the next step in performance. 
Occasional questions never became frequent for the 
children, and the first ones appeared somewhat 
later than [Level] III. This may be entirely a 
matter of grammatical performance, of what the 
children found "occasion" to say rather than of 
competence or what th^y were able to say. As we 
shall see, the occasions on which these forms are 
used are special and may simply not have arisen 
for the child" (1968, p. 284). This explanation 
seems reasonable, provided the occasional form is 
a true occasional form with the special supra- 
segmental features and semantic connotations that 
Brown implies, Jirr main hypothesis, however, would 
predict sentences f the H.1.1 type as the normal 
interrogative for^ at one stage of development, but 
without special strtss and intonation features 
superimposed on tnem, e.g,, such sentences ass You 
going where, Muiiimy ? , Eve doing what Adam? , Adam 

f ood wher^ Daddy ? . Presumably no examples of this 
ind have been found by Brown, which means that 
neither Brown ' s hypothesi s about, occasional 
questions nor mine about H. I. 1 has been eonfirmed 
by Brown's study [6], 

The story is different for our H.I*2, which is 

[6] Nor has it so far been confirmed by f he 
Language Acquisition Research Project at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, according to Elisabeth Ingram, 
"Language development in childrenj* (mimeo) . 
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the string resulting from a preposing tMnsformation . 
a5 actualization of this string would change the 
sentances in Table 2 to these in Table 3. 



(a) 

Cb) 

Cc) 

Cd) 

Ce) 

Cf) 



TABLE 3 

Whan Daddy come? 
What Mummy sayingl 
Where Adam goed? 



The sentences 
from a corpus. 



in Table 3 



All the three chi Idren 



Mummy 


can find 


Reidun? 


Eve 


are 


doing 


there ; 
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1 sentences 
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irmed , 





Own Study [7] 
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The findings to be described in this survey 
are based on a preliminary analysis 
emergence of Wh-questions in the speech of two 
NorwiliL chiTIren learning English as a second 
language in 8 naturalistic setting, J»®*» 
English-speaking environment comparable to that 
first language learners, with the exception that 
Norwegian is usually spoken at home. 

The two studies have been longitudinal- 
observational and the corpora consist of tape- _ 

recorded interviews and various informal experiments, 
mainly translation and imitation tests. 

My Informant,', have been my son. Rune, and my 
daughter, Reidun. Rune was 6 1/2 when the study _ 
began and he had a rudimentary knowledge of English 
from a previous stay in Great Britain. The 
material for this study was collected over a period 

TTr — My research project is supported in 

the Norwegian Research Council for Science and the 



the Norweg 
Humanit ies * 



ti 
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of five months, with fairly intensive recordings at 
3-4 week intervals. For a report based on part 
of the corpus see Ravem (1968), 

My present study is a follow-up of the previous 
study, but has mainly concentrated on my daughter's 
acquisition of English, She was three years and 
nine months old when the study began In September 
1968, At that time she had no knowledge of English. 
Her Norwegian language development has on a subject- 
ive impression been normal and average. Her 
articulation has been exceptionally clear in both 
languages, which has facilitated transcriptions 
and made them more reliable{8]. The recordings 
were made at weekly intervals up to July 1969, each 
interview averaging one hour. 

The interlocutors have been either our eldest, 
bilingual daughter, my wife and myself, native 
English-speaking adults, or playmates. The inter- 
views have been arranged without being deliberately 
structured, as I wanted the speech during the 
sessions to be as spontaneous as possible. The most 
rewarding situations with regard to amount of data 
have been with peers or members of the family- As 
we were conscious about what we were looking for, 
we could steer the conversations in different 
directions and thereby elicit responses of the 
kind wa were interested in* The translation tests 
have p;roved a useful instrument for eliciting the 
types of sentences I wanted, and their validity 
has’ been supported by obtained utterances in free 
conversation , 

The collection of material was resumed after a 
break of two months, when the family were in Norway, 

[8J The equipment used has been a Tandberg stereo 
t ape recorder Model 64x with a f oot s wit ch rewind- 
playback control and a Tandberg tape recorder Model 
13, which is a cartridge machine "jr a one channel 
repeater system. The two can be connected. Further 
equipment consists of two Tandberg TM 4 microphones 
and two headphone s A KG , K SO for stereo and mono 
respectively. Apart from a few recordings on a 
portable mono tapo recorder, all recordings have 
bean stereo recordings, with a tape speed of 
7 1/2 i.p.s. The sound has been of a very high 
quality. 
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^«T-Hinos were made immediately oeforo 
Intensive recordings were ma_ ^ ^ the 

and after the break, as I 

degree of This^ however, is only an 

during the two months. ^his ,^gi^un seemed 

incidental ° ^.^ught up with her agemates by 

essentially to have ^ £ n-aterial has eon- 

j„l. 1969, il'hlon. I h... 
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Mevertheless, as iLi? 

»nd 5 show there are striking similarities 
ny own material and data from ^he study by 
jnd associates CTable 6), and it is 
that this is a 1 1 ogether acci dent al . 
oSfto search for differences, these would 
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TABLE 4 . 



T irae 1 



Time 2 
(C ^ 2 ^wks 

later) 



(T) 

eT) 

CT) 

CT) 

(T) 

Time 3 
(3=4 wfcs 
later) 



CT) 



(T) 

CT) 

Time 4 
( e , 3 w k 5 
later) 

(T) 



Wh-questions from Rune Times 1=4 



What is that? 

What are mean? (what does me an mean ) 

Where is that /brit/ /? ("brikke**) 

What you eating? 

What he * s do in g? 

What she is doing? 

What-=yOu going to build tomorrow? 

Where dem drink? 

Why you say that before ? (for ) 

What Jane give him? 

Rannveig, what dyou doing to-yesterday on 
school ? 

What dyou like? 

(Adult: Say that again clearly) 

•What ‘you 'like? 

What you think Pappy==name is? 

What is=-Mummy doing not? 

What you doing to=yester day ? 

What dyou do to-yest erday ? 

What you g’Oing to do tomorrow? 
What=uh=time=uh-cloek Rannveig come back? 
(when ; f ut . re , ) 

What you talking to to-yest erday ? (who) 



What-. .you knitting? 

What he • s doing? 

What is he doing? 

What dyou do the last week before you be- - 
did--"bli»»--ill? 

What dyou reading to-^yesterday ? 

What you did in Rothbury? 

What dyou did to=yesterday in the hayshed? 

How did you do--have do--you--do--what you 
do on school last week? 

When dyou went there? (In response to: Ask 
her when she went there) 



Why the baby crying? 

Why he come for a cup of cof f ee ? 

Why dyou must have table--and chairs? 

Why drink we tea and coffee? 

Why we not live in Scotland ? 

Why not Mummy make dinner? 

What you did after Ranny go to bed? (In 
response to : Ask Dad what he did?) 

What did you mora“=that night? 

What did you talk to them? (say/talk about) 
What do you doing to-yesterday? 

10 (continued) 
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Table 4 cont inued 



(T) What did you do t o-yes t erday ? 

When you go to bed? (past referenee) 

(T) What do you going to do tomorrow? 

(V) Who you talking to to-yesterday? 

(T) Why not that go up? (that window) 

Why not Mummy make meat today? (from Nor ^ 
^*mat** = food) 



(T) stands for Translation Test^ 



TABLE 5. Wh-questions from Reidun 




Months : weeks 
of exposure 
to English 

3:1 What this? (What colour is this) 

4:0 Where find it? (in response to: Ask her, where 

you can find it) 

Where "jeg kan Jeg** find it--apples? (jeg^I; 
k an = can 3 

4:4 Whats that? 

**Hvor er*’--my Mummy? (where is) 

S:3 Whats her doing? 

Whats "er** her doing? (er=is/are) 

Where **er** hers Mummy? 

Why that the bed *»er" broken? (prob. : why (is 
it) that) 

6;0 What that is? 

Why it--Humpty Dumpty sat on a horse? 

6:2 What call that man? 

What--narae that man? 

Why that man have that on? 

Whats that-^is? 

Why--uh--him have got like that? (a jacket like 
that ) 

Why her don't stand there? 

"Hvem er" that? (who) 

Whos that ? 

Whos that is? ! -' > - 

Whosis that is? IT 

(continued) 
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Table 5 cont inued 



I 

i 




What her going to make? (on goingto?) 

Whats her baking? 

6:3 Which one you want? 

What you want? 

What do you want? (or: doyou] 

8:0 Who is that? 

Why you can't buy like that shoes? 

Where is it, then? 

Whats are they? 

Why him have got a motor? 

Why you can't--why you couldn't take it here? 

C i , e . bring } 

What I got on? 

Why I got that white dress on? 

Mummy, where=»where was you^-are? 

Where my penny? 

9:3 What they got oh they eyes? 

What are he doing now, then--that man? 

Why isn't that lady in there? 

Why can't you touch with your--with your hand? 
Which colour have we got, then? 

Whats those two man doing? 

Whattheydoing? 

Why hasn ' t she = - got s am a as us ? 



TABLE 6^ K*h-quast ions from the studv by R* Brown 
and associates* 



Stage 2 Where my mitten? 

Where me sleep? 

What the do 1 1 i e have ? 

What book name ? 

Why you smiling? 
ifhy not me sleeping? 

Why not •••me can't dance? 

Stage 3 Where's his other eye? 

Where I should put it when I make it up? 
Where my spoon goed? 

What I did yesterday? 

What he can ride in? 

What did you dped? 

Why the Christmas tree going? 

(continued) 
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Table 6 continued 



Why Paul caught it? 

Why ha don’t know how to 
Why kitty can’t stand up 
Which way they should go 
How he can be a doctor? 
How that opened? 

How they can’t talk? 



pretend ? 
9 
7 



The examples are taken from ^ • S . K 1 ima and U . Be 1 1 ug i 
fl9661 *^Klima and Bellugi’s Stages do not 

t. Bro»n’s Levels. st.sx a .pp.er, to 

correspond roughly to Level III. 



Brown's discussion of the role the occasional 
form might play in helping the 

r^L.ioS.hlp P.t...n Ill Srievi 

question forms; the relation of the W|-word to 
various pro-forms, such as and there,, and to 

learn the membership of a show that 

is an interesting and plausible ftempt to show 
there Is more in the language data the child is 
IxpoLd to than meets the ear and that one nighty 

profitably look again at what ”®gP«*eon- 

in the Input before one Jumps to "innateness con 
elusions.^ However, the discussion would apear to 
be micriess relevant to L2 acquisition, where the 
abs?«ct categories and relationships are already 

known to the child through his first language, 
learning task of my children may have been more of 
IL order of learning how these^relations. or what- 
ever, are realized in the second language. 

It appears, then, that transformational grammar 
has capturSd a stage in the child's development of 
Wh-auestions; but this is not the same as saying 
i-hat it has captured a psychologically real ope 

s«!!r i. .Li BvpKP. in 

»*We believe that these questions, in S^neral, were 
derived by a single 

underlying strings with dummy elements. .. 
niei The preposing transformation cannot be 

?iven^; psychLogical%tatus Without^ at the 

time assuming were 

for the underlying string (H.I.l). If this 
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not the cas#f there would be no preposlng operation 
to carry out , 1 1 i s for the hypot he s i s unf ortunat e 

that no sentences have been obtained that could be 
said to be either an actualization o£ the occasional 
question or of our H.1.1. 



is of a preposing 
the evidence for 
his corpus fall 
"Preposing Weak" 
g Strong-* . A 
early speech 
f minor word 
what has been 
(Brown and Fraser 
ence for a 
sists of child- 
learned as a 
aphese'*, as 
re the omitted 



While entertaining the hypothes 
operation^ Brown goes on to discuss 
and against it. The Wh-questions in 
into two classes^ one which he calls 
and another which he calls "Preposin 
general characteristic of children's 
is the omission of inflections and o 
classes (functors), which results in 
referred to as "telegraphic" speech 
1963). The class for which the evid 
preposing transformation is weak con 
ren * s sentences that could have been 
reduction of adult speech to "telegr 
shown by the following examples, wha 
words are in parenthesiss 

What (do) you want? 

How (will) you open it? 

What (is) his name? ^ 

The second class of Wh-questions are those for 
which the evidence for apreposlng operation is strong, 
since they cannot be arrived at by telegraphic 
reduction. This is the case where the verb is 
inflected or where the questions include auxiliaries 
or the verb be , for ex amp lei 

What he wants? 

How he opened it? 

What you will want? 

Why you can't open it? 

What his name is? 
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we consider the validity of the evidence 
Ing operation, it might be profitable to 
would want to suggest a hypothesis of 
the first place. If I understand Brown 
he argument seems to run something like 
hildren had prior to Level III produced 
s of Wh-questions, with all the Wh-words 
osition, but there was reason to believe 
St ions were constructions or routines 
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of some 
h owever , 
rep 1 aces 
locative 
phrases ^ 
priat e ly 
uents and 



[ 9] ^ At Level III, 



non- transformaticnal type ^ , 

there is ample evidence that the Wh-word 
missing elements in the sentence, both 
adverbials and subject and object noun 
The child is capable of responding anpro- 
to questions calling for different constit- 
is also able to produce such questions. 

It seems then that the constituents were organized 
the children were able to take a 

a parent as the signal to supply 



as such and that 
Wh word supplied by a parent 

constituent member," (1968. p- 284), 



an appropriate 



accounted 



The child’s "knowledge" can thus be 
for by transformational grammar; but why one 

expect to find that this knowledge - for which there 
is independent evidence - should be demoistrated in 
the child’s language as an actualization of either 
the occasional question or H.I,1? Brown expected 
to find it since the occasional question only 

that the dummy element (which becomes a 
be selected from the constituent and supplied 
(ibid,), I did not expect to find it. 
child has already for a long time used 
initial posit ion and since the 



requires 
Wh word) 
in place" 
since the 
Wh-words in 



Wh-word 

normally appears in the same position in the adult 
model. What I am uneasy about in Brown s analysis, 
is that it appears to tie position learninE of a 
fairly simple kind too closely to a much more 
abstract form of learning complex interrelationships. 
We can independently establish that the child pos- 
sesses knowledge of the kind made explicit by trans- 
and choose to describe it in those 
that the child "knows" 
want? is the direct object of 
related to an indefinite Pro- 
declarsitive sentence You w ant ’some 



legit ima t e 
time pro- 
of con- 



format ion grammar 
terms . and . for example, say 
that what in What you 
want and that it i^* 
form in the 

thing’. It seems t.o me that it is quite 
to assume this know’ledge and at the same 
pose hypotheses to account for the order 
stituents in Wh-questions of the preposing type in 

thechild’sspeech. 

One such hypothesis suggests itself, namely that 
the Wh-word remains in initial position and is ^ 
followed by a "nucleus" which retains the word order 
of a declarative sentence according to the child s 
grammar St any time. [10], This hypothes is does not 

9 ] F or a justification of this analysis, see U. 
Bellugl(19^S)# 

riOl A description in terms of a prefixed 

*'!- 15 



NEG or 0 
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purport to account for more than word order; nor is 
there more Involved^ it seems to me, in Brownes 
class of weak evidence. The evidence for preposing 
is weak exactly because it allows for an explanation 
in terms of selective imitation of an adult model 
and leaves unanswered such questions as how the 
child is ab le to ques t i on different eonstituants or 
can see the relationship between discontinuous con- 
stituentSp such as the verb and the direct object 
in What you want? 

The Preposing Weak class constitutes weak 
evidence for preposing only if the ’’strong** evi- 
dence that Brown alleges does exist. If one is 
willing to concede an alternative explanation 
which is not in terras of an ”und er 1 y in g grammatical 
network” for the Preposing Weak clasSj one should 
do this also for the class of strong evidence. On 
the alternative hypothesis (Wh Nucleus) the strong 
evidence will turn out to be no stronger than the 
weak evidence; the hypothesis does not, in fact, 
distinguish between them . Sentence s like What he 
wants ? or Why you can*t open it? cannot 
derived from adult models alone, but the ’’nucleus” 
of the sentence (or what remains of it) preserves 
the word order of the declarative sent ence . When 
the child acquires inflect Ions and aux i 1 iar i es in 
declarative sentences these will also - although 
usually somewhat later^ which may complicate the 
analysis - be incorporated in Nh^quest ions as well. 
This alternative explanat Ion does not affect the 
hypothesis that the child reduces adult speech In 
a systemat ic way and induces general rules on the 
basis of this reduction but by adopt ing reduct ion 
as the only criterion, one is forced into setting 
up a separate class of Preposing Strong evidence, 
which is not required by the al t ernat i ve hypo the si s . 

I like to believe that Tabl,.s 4 :and S show, 
fairly conclusively, tfiat the intermediat e sentence 
type w i t h p Ut t r ah s p p s ing (1 n v e r si on ) i s a £ e a t ur e 
also of .ray In.f prraan t s , acqui s i t ion, of Eng 1 i sh as 
a second language.,. That they :al ready knew the, 
transposing tr'an s'f or.na^^ on from . Norwe g i an does not 
seem to h av e had rauc h e f f a c t , Ad mi 1 1 ed 1 y ,; the 

morpheme £ol lowed by a Nucleus is used in Kllma § 

Be 1 1 ug i X 1966 3 f o r the ear iy s t ages , but ^ s .‘hot pro - 
posed as a hypothesis to account^ C®** the word order 
in sentences of the preposing t^e. 
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ajority of the sentences obtained before inversion 
ecame general were of the Preposing Weak type, and 

ence could have resiilted from reduction alone. 

t'O aecoul 
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ransposing repre&euLs i» 

tage is the fact, which Brown also notes (ibid., 
2SS), that by the time the child produces sen- 
ences of the Preposing Strong type, he might al- 
“ady have gone a long way to acquiring the adult 
Drm with inversion. There are several examples in 
able S that show how Reidun oscillates between 
ifferent alternatives, e.g.: 

(6:2) "Hvem er** that? CWho is that) 

Whos that? 

Whos that is? 

Whosi.s that is? 

It does not seem unreasonable to expect that 
would have made use of inversion from 
the beginning by applying the ru les for Norwegian « 

ted examples from both Rune and Reidun 
n fact the case, e.g.: 

Why drink we tea and coffee? (Rune) 

Where livd (i.e. live) Catherine and 
Richard? (Reidun) 

but they remain isolated cases . Lack of inv er s ion 
was a feature of Reidun* s Norwegian at an intermed- 
iate stage in her development as well , so we .seem 
to have to do with ^ rather general phenomenon .[ 11] . 
Since the use oft he aux i 1 i ary do^ is s p e c i £ ^ c to 
English^ 1 will return to the: acquisiti^ 
later; I only want to point out' here that there is 

[ 1 1 The same general similar it ies have been ' found 
in the development of negative .sentences^ my 

informants and those of Brown, and iassocia 
brief discussion Is in|^uded in Ravem (1969). 
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strong evidence that dyou in Rune'^ speech, probably 
thr-:^ughout Time 3, was a variant o£ you , Thij < 
examples with dyou in TAhie 4 are therefore Only 
apparent counter-examples of transposing. 



Th'a Deve lopment of the AUX node 



Diagram 1 sh^wa that the AUX is the most 
-crowded” node on our tree. It contains some morph- 
emes that are lexical and others that are realized 
as inflections, for exampl';, present or past tense, 
past participle » and present participle (ing) . 

There are a number of combinatorial possibilities, 
some as complicated as, for example: 

Past Modal have en be ing 

Even without considering the cognitive problems 
involved in acquiring tense and aspect, the ling- 
uistic mechanisms themselves are complicated enough, 
and it is therefore to be expected that the full 
range cf auxiliaxy morphemes and their distribution 
wiii be late in developing. There is probably room 
for some individual variation in the order in which 
children develop the AUX node, but the general 
picture is from no auxiliary at all through stages 
of approximations to adult grammar. I have not yet 
done any detailed analysis of the development of 
the auxiliary in my children, but it seems to re- 
semble in many important respects the development 
in first language learners. 

The main ^or sole) function of do Is to be a 
carrier of tense [12]. The task of fffe learner of 
English is to discover this partleular function of 

Since the uss of is specific to English, 
tne second language^ learner is faced with very much 
the same learning problem. Do has been included in 
Diagram 1 as a verbal element of. AUX, because it 
shares some of, the distributional characteristics 
of the Modais. We could therefore' on this basis 
predict that Wh^questions at the H. 1.2 stage would 
have the form of sentence Cd), Why Rune did go?, in 
Table 3, namely; “ 

WH NP Tense-DO V 
112] Cf. Katz 6 Postai (1964), p. 8 
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When do was introduced in affirmative Wh-questions 
as a tense carrier. Rune used inversion, for example 

What did you do before you get to bed ? 

With Reidun the situation is not a clear-cut. 
There is still much material that has not been 
analyzed, and although most of her affirmative Wh- 
questions have Inversion of do and the subject NP 
(Table 5, 9:3), the translatTon tests show isolated 

examples of transposing, e.g.: 

( 8 • 4 ) Where we did livd for we come here ? 
(for-before) 

1 would have tended to interpret the few examples 
found so far as possible performance mistakes had 
it no been for Reldun’s widespread use of do^ in 
declarative sentences, which might suggest a prior 
(or optional) rule of non -transposing also in Wh- 
questions with the auxiliary Examples are: 

(9:1) I did have jelly. 

(9:2) My Mummy did make lunch for them. 

You did take me, didn’t you? 

/ ...and she did say ^yes’, she did. 

We did saw that in the shop. 

Nuc 1 ear stress is In none of the entries on did , so 
there is no question of an emphatic form, Menyuk 
(1969, p.73) gives an example from first language 
learners of both an aff Irmat ive sentence with 
and a Wh-question without inversion: 

I d id read that motor boat book , 

Where the wheel do go? 



Why and Whv nat Questions 

Although formally tdentical to other Wh-ques- 
tions of the preposing type. Brown (1968, pp. 286-7) 
found reason to suspect that Why- and Why hot -ques- 
tions were not derived ’’by a single prepo sing trans- 
formation out of underlying strings with dummy ele- 
ments” when they were first introduced by Adam, one 
of his three informants. Adam’s responses did not 
give evidence that he related his questions to a 
missing constituent, but rather to his mother’s 
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antecedent declarative, 
MOTHER 
I see a seal* 

I don’t see anything. 
You can't dance* 



e,g, : 

ADAM 

Why Adam see seal? 

Why not you see anything? 
Why not me can't dance ? 



The underlying constituent that is questioned 
in Why (not) ^ questions is the indefinite proform 
"for some reason". The answers to such questions 
are clauses Involving causal or teleological ex- 
planations introduced by "because" or "in order 
that". It is therefore not implausible that Why 
(not) - questions are introduced at a later stage 
than other question types and that there is no 
clear relationship between the interrogative word 
and the questioned constituent in these questions 
when they first appear in the child's speech* In 
Adam's case it seem likely that he had some vague 
notion about causality, but that he is dependent 
upon an antecedent declarative s ent enc e , ^ wh ich he 
largely echoes (using his own grammar) and to which 
he preposes Why or Why not . As for the two other 
children in the study, they did not start producing 
Why (not) - questions till they had reached the stage 
when they could give appropriate answers to them. 

This appears, from a survey of parts of my 
corpus, to have been the case also with Re i dun. 

Early Why ^ questions did not receive an appropriate 
response, 

RUSE: Why do you put the _te lephone on the 

front seat? 

(3;2)REIDUNi Yes, 

Reidun's acquisition of Why -quest Ions ^and their 
appropria t e responses' ■ c aii n o t • - in ti he s am e w a y a s 
for first ^language ,rearner:S be reflated to her' 
cognitive development, that is, to "learning 
what explanation is'** She knew .this , re, la t iv.e to 
her age, and had used the, . N or w.e g i a n . e q u iy a 1 e n t s 
for some time, ■ ? " .1 ^ ^ " 

As’ Xabie 7 shows,' all Reidun's sentences lack 
inversion. The first a 1 1 e s ted" o c c ur r en C e s o f Wh y - 
questions were in the :£iftW month -of ex^posur^ to 
English, One h a 1 f-heur rec o r d 1 h a t 6 ; 3 h ad ; n o 
less than 27 Why - guest ions and 8 Why not -quest ion s . 
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In the same recording there were three '’because^- 
ies^SLerand two emloddad Irown^s" 

Whv fnot)- questions corresponded both to Brown s 
Proposing Weak and Preposing Strong types. Since 
Reidun had by now acquired auxiliaries ^nd in 
tions required by the Preposing Strong 

large percentage of her sentences were of this type, 



TABLE 7e Why (not) - questions 



from Reidun 



Months : weeks 
o£ exposure 
to English 

6i 



7:2 



7; 

S; 



8:2 



CT) S: 



-hang clothes on the- 



Why that man have got it? 

Why uh that horses have that --that on-- 
foot? 

Why- -that man are over there ? 

Why her don’t stand there? 

Why that man take- 
on the boat? 

Why that go up? 

Why you can’t eat it? 

Why I sitting there? 

Why Daddy hold me? 

why we c an * t go to Lend on now— — today* 

Why has him lotsome pockets? 

Why them have got som€--lotsome pockets- 
Why "de" got those on? * 

Why can’t I have it? 

Why you*ve got those paper? 

Why* . .Rune* .•Isn’t here? 

Why^ Toto don’t cry? ? . ^ > 

Why Andy xPandy don’^ sleep. yet--now? 

Why baddy, .don Lt ’’lag”. Ci . e . make:) at 
lunch' tomorrow? ( i . e *:■ yesterday ) ^ 



(T ) 9:2 Why ; i.sn 



• t 'Rune here ?’ 



9:2 



why ■■•'d^e sVi- ¥ot ^ V 

Why isn’t Andy Pandy sleeping? 

Why didn’t Daddy —make lunch- -ye^terd^^ T 

Why hav e, you got> it on ? " : ’ ‘ ; ; 

'Why; rraU'St-:’ li ^pn^- th'e^ oor^?, ^ ■' ^ 

.WKy: -isr.;it- :;tpc3^-hp;t-^=^^^ '‘7" 
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The first clear case of inversion in the 
material so far analyzed occurred at 8:2, viz,. 

Why has him lotsome pockets? 
which was fol lowed scon after by the non^ invert ed 
Why them have got some-- lotsome pockets ? 

At 8:4 most of the Why Cnotl * questions in the trans- 
lation test were of the Preposing Strong type, and 
none of them had undergone transposing; 

Why Toto is in him room? 

Why we don't go to Norway? 

Why Daddy haven 't got hat on? 

Why I must bath all - all day? Ci«e, every 
day) 

The change took place at about 9:0 months of ex- 
posure, possible affecting the copular sentences 
first. By 9:2 all the entries in the translation 
test had inversion (blit not al l Wh-questions) : 

Why is Toto up his room? 

Why don't we go in Norway? 

Why haven't Daddy got hat on - his head? 

Why must 1 - bath all day? 

Because of the many occurrences^ of transposing 
noticed during the int ery iew session a few days 
later (9:2), some elicited imitation items were 
added at the end of the session, such asr 

FATHER: Why you didn't go to Colchester? 

RBIDUN; Why didh ' t you go to Colchester? 

FATHER; Why she has got trousers on? 

RElbUN; Why have you got trousers on? 

FATHER: Why Muffitny doesn't sit on the/table? 
RElDUN:Why7doesn*t Mummy sit on the table? 

It appears, then, that the transposing operation 
took place over a short period of time and seems 
to have af feet ed -both affirmat ive land rnegat Ive Why ^ 
questions with different auxiliaries simultaneouTly . 



A1 1 Adam • s T early negative Why -questions were 
declarative sentences preposed Ey ^hy not . The 
introduction of an 1 h i t la I Why , n o t \^h as t en t a t i v e 1 y 
been suggested by Bel lug 1. as a developmental stage 
in the formation of negative questions, which might 
in turn have been responsible for the temporary use 
of double negation by children^ 



gich as, Wh> 
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not me can't dance?[13j. As the examples cited 
from Rei^un sWow, the basis for her negative Why- 
questions is Why followed by a negative nucleus, 
and I have foumT no double negatives at this stage. 

Rune, however., produced negative questions of 
both types* either 

Why Nucleus 



or 



Why not Nucleus 



for example: 

Why you not come home? 

Why not that window go up? 

Either type was produced t hrou ghou t T ime s 3-5 in a 
crude translation test * apparently in a random 
fashion. Although there is little data on Why not ^ 
questions from Rune»s first stay in Great Britain* 
there is supporting evidence in the - as yet unan- 
alyzad - data from the beginning of his second stay 
to suggest that they were alternative patterns. 
Although the auxiliary had appeared in Rune's 
What -quest i ons at Time 4* there were no occurrences 
of do in the elicited Why not - questions. This 
might be accidental, or due to the fact that negative 
questions are more complicated, involving a negative 
transformation in addition. 



(neg) 



Rune’s further development could have been 
based on either of the structures Why Wucaeus 

or Why not Nucleus^ examp 1 if ied by Why you not 
like ice-cream? and Why not you like ice.Tcream? , 

If the next stag'd ih Run^’ i development involved 
the introduction of do without transposing - which 
would be conceivable, taking the timing of the two 
operations in Rune • s speech into account - we could 
predict sentences of either or both of the following 
kind : .. - 

(i) Why you don 't like ice-cream? 

Cii) Why not you don’t like ice-ereain? 



[13] Bellugi (19653* p.ll9. See 
(1966) * ppi 203-4 apd "The- Growth 
in McNeill (1966) , partieularly 



also Klima^ Bellugi 
of Tfansformat ions’’ 
60. ' 
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Although there are a few unprocesBed tape-recordings 
from the period between Time S (the end of March 1966), 
when my study was discontinued, and July 1966, whan 
our first stay In Great Britain was terminated, 1 
have no analysis as yet of Rune's speech from that 
three-month period. However, when preparing my 
report (1968) in January 1967, 1 devised some tracsr* 
latirtm test items for Rune in order to find onjt what 
had happened to his Why^guest i ons after he had been 
away from English for naif a year, I expected that 
I would find non^inverted sentences, mainly of type 
(i) above. As shown by the following examples, this 
expectation was not borne out: 

Why do we not live in Oslo? 

Why doesn't we go to Oslo? 

Why doesn't Reidun cry? 

Why did you not draw that letter to 
grandma? (i.e, write) 

There were a few occurrences of more primitive struc- 
tures, such as^ Why not Ranny come home? .' as well 
as double negatives, the status of which is difficult 
to ascertain, for example. Why didn't Mummy don't 
make dinner to^ye^terday? . ^They could reflect a 
combination of transposing with a negative nucleusi 
or they could simply be performance mistakes. No 
attempt was made at the time to find out « ) 

These examples show that Rune had by this time 
acquired both the do ^transf ormat i on and the trans*« 
posing transformation. What is not clear Is whether 
he went through a prior stage of using non-inverted 
sentences with djo_. In this connection it is inters 
esting - and possible revealing - that most of the 
negative W|^f-questions found 1 1/2 years later, at 
the beginning of Rune% second stay in Great Britain, 
were in the majority of cases of the structure pre- 
dicted in^ 1967, name 1 y , non -transposed sentences 
with do (in addition to a fair number of more prim- 
itive structures)? 

Why you don't like and going skiing? 

Why you don't going to school to-yesterday? 

Why Mummy don't play piano nbw? 

It is tempting to speculate that 1 have accidentally 

stage In Rune's development 
Q * - ^ ^ ° t - . q u e s 1 1 on s a product iye ruje between 

the last test in March 1966 and the termination of 
Rune's first stay in Britain i^^ne 1966, 
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If so, does it suggest that the process of for 
getting" has been the reverse of learning - a 
regressive process? 

Why don't you like ice-cream? 

Why you don't like ice-cream? 

Why you not like ice-cream? 



Cone lus i on 



The 

some of 
Wh-quest 
English 
those of 
s i t i on . 
in that ‘ 
1 a r i t i e s 
Taking t 
and the 
language 
not nece 



purpose of this paper has been to present 
my findings concerning the development of 
Ions in two Norwegian children acquiring 
as a second language and relate them to 
a similar study of f ir st language acqui-^ 

The presentation has been somewhat biased 
I have chosen to concentrate on the simi- 
between first- and second-language learners* 
he age and maturity levels into consideration 
fact that my children already know one 
, the similarities are quite striking and 
ssarily what one would expect. 



The findings have been discussed in the light 
of the hypotheses put forward by B^own (196S), 

Brown has been concerned wi th confirming or dis- 
confirming a development of Wh-questions in children 
which reflects the transformational derivations in 
transformational -generative grammar, in order to 
find out if these might be said to represent psy- 
chologically real operations. Brown is cautious 
in his interpretation of the evidence and recommends 
that it might be wise to have a second look 
empiricist explanations, as they might 
light bn the process of language acquisition. 

Although I think nothing cone lus ive can be 
said about the psychological reality of the , trans- 
formational rules discussed in the paper, the trans- 
formational description itself; has made it possible 
to set up testable hypotheses* Whether Brown is 
right or not in his tentative conclusions is of less 
i mp or tance. At the present s t a g e P f . in qu i r y^ into 
child language development It is of interest to 

find out wha:t' the regularities are across c^^^ 

with regard t o t he order f e mer g en c e of' ‘ 1 rh gw 3. s t xe 

struetures^" irrespective- of whether or ^ nbt th^e .. 
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development can be 
What we need is a 
ing theory* vrhich 
cognitivo factors 



predicted from linguistic theory, _ 
more c ompr ehens i vo language learn- 
also takes into account general 
and not only linguistic mechanisms. 
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